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A STATEMENT OF EPISTEMOLOGICAL DUALISM 


HE fundamental distinctions which I think it desirable to make 

at the start are between the content of knowledge, the object 

of knowledge, and the psychological existence of the knowledge act. 
The hardest thing, of the three, to make clear in language is the 
first; but if one will take the matter simply enough, the mean- 
ing should not be particularly ambiguous. What is intended is 
that abstract articulation of the content of the judgment which 
the proposition represents, as this can be distinguished alike from 
the judgment as a psychologival fact occurring in time, and the 
thing, or actually existing reality, to which the judgment is in- 
tended to refer. Thus when I say, This is a green apple, there is, 
we ordinarily agree, a definite mental process taking place ‘‘in my 
mind,’’ which the psychologist presumably could describe. It oc- 
curs at a given moment, occupies a specific duration, is preceded by 
a certain other, and succeeded by still a third, psychical process, 
and has describable peculiarities of sensation and imagery. On the 
other hand there is the real apple, an object in the physical uni- 
verse, which, so our ordinary judgment runs, existed prior to any 
thought of ours about it, is unaffected now by our thinking—un- 
less indeed we are led by the thought to come into some physical 
relationship to it,—and goes on the even tenor of its way after we 
have passed by and forgotten all about it. Now the content of 
our thought is distinguishable from both of these, although in close 
relationship to both. It is the descriptive side of the nature or 
characteristics of this object, an abstract and representative sum- 
ming up of the qualities and relationships which coexist in it. In 
a way it is a rather elusive sort of thing; psychology has had a 
good deal of trouble in placing and giving an account of it. It 
somehow applies to the object, is true of it; but in itself it is a 
bundle of abstractions, each element capable of being represented 
by a word, and is not fixed in any spatial location as physical ap- 
ples are. And furthermore the content, as content, or as product of 
the activity of judgment, is not to be confused with its own psycho- 
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logical existence as bare mental fact or stuff. It is, to be sure, some- 
how embedded in the concrete mental process. If the latter ceases, 
then the thought with its content also ceases. There can be no con- 
tent without psychological embodiment, no thought without think- 
ing; all that then would be left would be the real apple. But never- 
theless when I am thinking about the content as the result of an act 
of judgment, my thought has shifted from the content as the psy- 
chologist analyzes it in factual terms. Each element in it has 
indeed a factual side; but I am regarding this now not in its isolation 
as an existent, but as a connected meaning. The content as such is 
not only abstract in the sense that it is unlocalized in space; it is 
unlocalized also in time. Every psychological existence takes place 
at a specific time in the stream of experience; the content of truth, 
as the product of an abstracting act, is timeless. 

Now it is not strange that a fact of so peculiar a sort should 
have played a large réle in philosophy. To my own notion, it has 
indeed been in a special sense the ignis fatwus of the philosopher. 
Himself occupied primarily with thought, he has had an irresistible 
tendency to suppose that intellectual content, freed from all limi- 
tations of time and space, and from the peculiarities of individual 
knowers, is all that reality connotes—a thing especially easy since 
all that we can possibly say about reality must be put in terms of 
intellectual content. Most historic rationalisms and absolutisms 
have been of this description. It is for this reason that it is so ex- 
tremely difficult for an opponent to come to terms with a philosophy, 
for example, like the neo-rationalism of the successors of Kant. If 
by a certain form of words I have in mind a description of actually 
existing things and persons, and my opponent means instead the 
timeless content which my words presuppose, with the individual 
reference dropped, then while there is enough community between 
our thoughts—the content is the same—to mislead us into suppos- 
ing that we are talking about the same thing, the actual reference of 
our thought is different, and endless confusion is bound to result. 
That the new realists, in their doctrine of subsistence, have not been 
free from the same leaning, I think is probable; indeed they are 
showing some tendency, even, to let existence shift for itself alto- 
gether as hardly worthy the philosopher’s attention, and actually 
to substitute definitions for things. How powerful the temptation 
is, is indicated by the fact that even pragmatism does not appear to 
have escaped it. In subordinating thought to thinking, pragmatism 
might seem to be on the way to getting rid of the deification of the 
thought content. The content of thought presents itself now not as 
the goal of philosophic endeavor, but as a stage in action, and a 
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practical help in solving its problems. But what if this means, not 
an overcoming of the fundamental vice of hypostasizing content, 
but only a different character assigned to content, which merely 
postpones the abstraction one step further? what if it is simply 
changing the nature of the content from static to dynamic, from 
thought to thinking and acting? When we find the abstract term 
‘‘thought,’’ as a definition of reality, merely changed to the equally 
abstract term ‘‘experience,’’ when we find the reference of thought 
to an object repudiated as strongly as by the absolutist, and the 
‘‘object’’ turned into a stage in the development of action, while 
‘‘eonsciousness,’’ again, equally disappears as a concretion, and is 
replaced by a scientific description of operations or activities, it 
would seem that pragmatism is also following the popular path in 
philosophy, and that when it has got what seems to it an adequate 
description of reality, is refusing to go beyond this description, and 
to admit realities which indeed are as described, but which also have 
independent existence apart from the terms of the description. 

Now in opposition to this, I am assuming that when we have com- 
pletely envisaged an intellectual content—not some of them, but any 
and every intellectual content—we still have left out two funda- 
mental points in the situation, two objects of belief, which common 
sense demands. Both of these agree in one respect. They presup- 
pose, that is, the notion of existences, or entities, or stuff, in our ac- 
count of reality. The denial of this is of course a necessary incident 
of the content theory of reality; but it clearly has, and has always 
found itself with, the strong prejudices of the non-philosophic mind 
to contend against. To the best of my belief, the popular opinion is 
in the right here, and the philosophic tradition wrong. For certain 
technical purposes we can substitute descriptions for existences; but 
a philosophical account of truth is not one of these. I confess I find 
myself somewhat at a loss to enforce this against a hostile opinion; 
I can simply appeal to an expugnable belief when we come to stand 
in presence of the facts. Consider the physical world. It is almost 
a commonplace nowadays with an influential group of thinkers, that 
force is no more than a formula, and a thing no more than a law. 
It is hard to eradicate this opinion, partly because, for the special 
purposes of the scientist, energy is a formula. His whole aim is to 
reduce it to a shape that can be set down in a book, and used in e¢al- 
culations. And he has accordingly an inveterate disposition to 
think that when this is questioned as an ultimate fact, the objector is 
simply trying to reintroduce mystical and incalculable elements into 
science. But it ought not to be impossible to take a point of view 
outside the specific scientific interest; and if one will take this in 
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imagination, then it is not difficult to bring things at least to an 
issue. And if one can think himself engaged in an active struggle 
with any of the great forces of nature—battling, we will say, 
with a tornado or a raging torrent—and still genuinely confine his 
belief in nature to a set of equations, if he can resist the practical 
persuasion that there are real things and real forces that are exist- 
ences beyond him; and that set active limits to his self-assertive will, 
then the only thing to be said is that one has come to a branching of 
the ways. Of course I do not deny that the thing can be done, and 
that from his vantage-point the philosopher may be able to look 
down upon the naive and foolish superstition he has abandoned. - I 
only confess that I can not manage it; and in this I am pretty well 
assured that I should represent the general judgment of mankind. 

The other case, that of psychological or conscious stuff, stands 
on a somewhat different basis. But here also I know of no way to 
meet the claim that consciousness is just a relationship, or a func- 
tion, or whatever it may be called, except by putting oneself in 
a certain situation, and noting what impression it makes upon one, 
in what state of belief it leaves him. And the situation is, again, 
not that of the scientific psychologist attempting to set forth the 
laws of his science, but that of the plain human being. Consider, 
then, the experience of having a vivid color sensation or a hard 
toothache, or a compelling emotion. That there is existence here, 
stuff, brute fact that can not be resolved into relations or activities 
or any of the philosophical devices for avoiding ultimates, is to me 
a result from which I can not get away. I recognize, I may add, 
that this statement fails to set forth any clear ground of opposition 
to that special doctrine of consciousness which, if I understand them, 
the new realists have advanced, and to which I do not profess here to 
be making any adequate reply. At present all I wish to make clear 
is the nature of my belief that there is real stuff there; and that in 
some instances, at any rate, we can avoid calling this conscious stuff 
only at the risk of breaking with common sense. For while it is pos- 
sible, though I do not concede this to be the fact, that common sense 
might accept the claim that the stuff is a neutral entity color, and that 
it is only the relationship to my organism which leads me to speak of 
it as conscious color, it certainly would reject this explanation where 
pain and fear are concerned. I shall, therefore, assume as my start- 
ing-point the traditional position of the classical psychology—taken 
as self-evident till recently—that there are in the universe such 
things as streams of conscious psychological experience, ultimate 
fact-stuff, which we can be so sure of that the evidence for other 
reality even suffers in comparison. 
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What then I interpret, in large terms, as the common-sense be- 
lief, is as follows :* There exist, in the sense of the traditional philos- 
ophy of empiricism, streams of conscious experience which, by direct 
introspection primarily, we can analyze and to an extent describe, 
though the meaning of the words in this description can only be 
realized as each man is able to verify in his own experience that to 
which they are intended to point. For purposes of description, what 
is most accessible are the conscious elements of the sensation psy- 
chology. Apart, however, from these elements within experience, 
there are also to be distinguished certain active attitudes into which 
the elements enter; what these are, again, can only be verified by 
looking to experience itself. Among these is the act of judging, or 
connecting the elements in certain specified ways. So connected, 
they form what I have been calling intellectual content. Since the 
act of connection is something over and above the elements connected 
in that act, the knowledge content can not be analyzed into mere 
isolated bits of conscious stuff. It can be analyzed, provided we do 
not forget the act of synthesis itself as a part of our analysis; but 
the synthesis, by definition, can not be itself only a new bit of psycho- 
logical stuff, else it could not do what we are assuming it does do— 
bring the other elements together ; it would be simply one more grain 
added to an amorphous pile. And it is just the character of the 
act of judgment that it gives to the content, in its connection, a 
timeless and abstract character, as distinct from its mere existence 
as a part of the temporal conscious process. The elements, as ele- 
ments, are incidents in this stream, as also is the act of judgment as 
a special psychological act; but the result of the act, or knowledge, 
is a timeless character, and not an event at all. And now, further- 
more, it is normally a function of the act of judgment that it should 
not only connect these elements, but that it should refer the connec- 
tion, or the connected content, beyond itself to an object, or to real- 
ity. Concretely, when I say, This is a green apple, there is a certain 
timeless character which I assert belongs to a real object in the phys- 

1The need of starting with the common sense point of view is an assump- 
tion of method which I do not stop to justify at length. It is to my mind 
suicidal in philosophy to ignore the situation as men would ordinarily accept 
it, and to carry on discussion within the confines of a reasoned point of view dif- 
ferent from that of the pre-metaphysical human stage. If one is going to con- 
trovert this in the end, he has of course a perfect right to make the attempt; 
but to slur over the discrepancy, and fail to begin with the common use of 
language, from which then the more sophisticated use is plainly differentiated, 
is to give the reader no way to orient himself, to introduce needless confusion, 
and to confine the philosopher’s influence at any rate to the circles of the 
illuminati. The only real matter that I regard as relevant here, is whether I 


really have interpreted the universal mind correctly. I shall come presently to 
criticisms of this interpretation. 
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ical world, through an act of judgment which is an incident in a 
process of psychological experience which I call my conscious life. 
I hold that this represents a statement that the common man would 
readily accede to if he could be made to understand it, and that, 
accordingly, unless there are fatal difficulties attaching to it, it has 
the philosophical right of way. 

In such a statement, we have the natural suggestion of a defini- 
tion of truth; and it is, I think, identical with the definition which 
common sense would be most likely to accept. The judgment is true, 
namely, when the character or content which is assigned to the object 
actually belongs to it; otherwise it is false. This is a definition 
which, I have ventured to hold, appears perfectly simple and satis- 
factory to the common man; but with philosophers it is distinctly 
under a cloud. Everywhere it meets with much disdain as the 
‘‘copy theory’’ of knowledge. For since the judgment says that 
the character of its content belongs to the object, and the content is 
made up of a certain connection of elements which exist also in the 
form of psychological content, it seems to follow that there must be a 
correspondence between the ideas as mental facts, and the reality; 
and this, we are told in various forms, is absurd. I wish to examine 
the reasons for this rejection of what after all looks so simple to 
the naive mind. 

The first reason is easily stated, which is more than can be said of 
the others; and it is frequently regarded as in itself final. How, it 
is asked, if truth consists in an agreement between our ideas and 
reality, can there be, for human beings at any rate, any such thing 
as truths in particular, since to attain truth seems to involve a con- 
dition which can never be met? By definition, the ideas are in the 
mind, and are the only things we ever directly experience; the things 
are outside consciousness, and as such inaccessible. Now we can 
compare two things of both of which we have some experience; but 
how can we compare a thing which we meet in experience with one 
which we never meet? The copy idea, therefore, is absurd, Q. E. D. 

Now with regard to this I have at present only two or three 
things to remark briefly. To begin with, the foundation of the 
charge is of course tu be admitted. We do not, in some instances at 
any rate, and these the most important, come into direct contact 
with the reality which we know, and there is always, therefore, at 
least the academic chance of our being mistaken. If one refuses to 
be satisfied until this chance is eliminated, he can not, of course, 
accept the theory, though it always remains possible that he is re- 
belling not against an erroneous theory, but against the conditions 
of human life on this earth. But more than this it does not seem 
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necessary to concede. It surely is possible, pending a more careful 
investigation that should dispel this chance, that we still might have 
good grounds for believing something about things we never have ex- 
perienced ; which never, that is, have come as existences within the 
experience process. It is true that in the definition of truth there 
is nothing to enable us to distinguish between grounded and ground- 
less belief; but it does not follow that there is nothing in the nature 
of experience either. A definition of truth does not profess to be a 
eriterion of truth, and can not be blamed because it does not do the 
work of a criterion. We could hardly ask, indeed, what distin- 
guishes truths from falsehoods, without first knowing what we mean 
by truth. All that I say is, that there is a common assumption lying 
back of any and every claim that something is true—the assumption 
that it is true of reality; what reasons we have for thinking that in 
some cases it actually is true of reality, while in other cases the 
correspondence does not really hold, is a further question. This I 
am not proposing to answer; but not to leave the matter wholly in 
the air, it may be noted, first, that the belief that our ideas corre- 
spond to reality is not to be regarded as a result of comparison, but 
as an assumption or postulate; and it may be asked why, even if it 
can never be directly tested, it may not conceivably be tested indi- 
rectly by the consequences which we do experience, and which are 
seen to stand in some rational connection with this assumption of an 
unexperienced reality. For the present, however, I am content to 
appeal merely to facts; and it is not without importance that beliefs 
do undoubtedly exist, strong beliefs, which involve the assumption 
in question. The one which I should select as least ambiguous is 
the belief in the existence of an inner life in our fellow men. I see 
my neighbor throwing up his cap and shouting, and I say, He is 
feeling pleased over something. I mean by this, as I think every un- 
sophisticated person will allow, that at the moment I perceive his 
actions, there is a certain psychological fact in existence, an emo- 
tional feeling within the current of experience which I call his con- 
scious life, which I can interpret because I have had similar feelings 
in the past, but which I do not now actually experience, but only 
infer. Yet I declare that I have a knowledge of this feeling; and 
how am I to describe this except by saying that I have in my mind 
an idea of joy which I refer to his actual inner state, though this 
exists beyond me and the connected stream of consciousness to which 
my ideas belong? and the very act of referring this assumes that it 
is roughly adequate to the reality. This is a situation surely offer- 
ing enough difficulty to the denier of transcendence and dualism to 
deserve very close and candid attention; but so far as my reading 
goes he is much more likely to mention it casually, and then to pass 
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by on the other side. Professor Perry, in his ‘‘Present Philosophical 
Tendencies,’’ is an honorable exception ; but while he really consid- 
ers the difficulty, I do not see that he helps greatly to its removal. 
There may be depths to his argument which I have failed to plumb; 
but I really can not see in it anything more than a rather pretty case 
of begging the question. Apparently it refutes the ‘‘privacy’’ of in- 
dividual minds by appeal to the fact that we can ‘‘know’’ another’s 
mental content. This of course dualism does not deny ; but instead of 
arguing that because I can know, say, another man’s emotion, that 
emotion must be bodily present to my knowing consciousness, it rather 
argues that because, obviously, the emotion is not thus bodily present, 
knowledge must be different from what the denier of transcendence 
asserts it to be. An emotional content furnishes a better instance 
here than an ideational, because it does not so readily lend itself to 
a certain ambiguity. I can say, plausibly, that my idea, and my 
neighbor’s idea which it knows, are the ‘‘same’’ idea, because usually 
in such a statement I am concerned with content, and not with psy- 
chological existence; but it is not so piausible to affirm that my idea 
of his emotion, and the emotion itself, are the same. And it is of 
course on the side of existence that the imperviousness of minds is 
intended to be understood. 

There is a second form of objection which will make it necessary, 
however, to examine the situation more closely. This attempts to 
turn the flank of dualism by asserting that it is not in reality two 
things, an idea and a reality, that common sense itself believes in, 
but only one; and therefore that the copy theory is a speculative 
misreading of the facts. This claim it usually attaches to the judg- 
ment of sense-perception, where it undoubtedly can be made most 
plausible. The dualistic position maintains that when I judge, Here 
is an object present to sense, what I mean is this: A real thing is 
making an impression on my nervous system, accompanying which 
there is a sensation or group of sensations in my mind. These last 
are what alone I actually experience; but they reveal to me the pres- 
ence of an object which lies beyond experience (though not, of 
course, beyond knowledge). Now this, the criticism goes, is not the 
true interpretation. When I see an object I am not conscious of two 
things, but only of one. What I see is the object itself, not my sen- 
sation of the object. The object is right there in experience, not 
veiled from us by a copy of itself. In the sense experience there is 
no hint of a copy at all. 

As a description of the naive experience, this is undoubtedly in a 
sense correct. I do seem to see, and know, the real object directly. 
But this does not settle the business of dualism. Dualism may at 
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times have used words inadvertently which lay it open to criticism ; 
but a clearer statement of its real meaning will, I think, extricate it 
from any serious embarrassment here. If, for example, it talks 
about knowing only our own sensations, and inferring to something 
beyond these, it does not really hold that in actual perception we 
are conscious of performing this twofold process. The mind does 
not perceive its sensations, it perceives or knows the object ; but only 
through the sensations which the object sets up. This is a highly 
relevant distinction, and the offense to common sense can be avoided 
by sticking to it. Indeed, the objection ignores the very point of 
the dualistic definition of knowledge, which is the reference of the 
ideal content to an object, not to our psychological states. Take first 
an instance which eliminates the peculiar perplexities of the sense ex- 
perience. What happens, for example, when I think about some 
other man’s motives for a course of action? Am I thinking about 
my thoughts about his motives? Certainly not; I am thinking about 
the motives themselves, as objective facts. But can I think about 
these motives of his without at the same time having thoughts of my 
own? As certainly not. While I am engaged with the objective 
reference, however, I do not think about my own thinking. My at- 
tention is not turned to it; I do not know it, then; when I do become 
aware of it, if at all, it is as the object of a new act of attention and 
knowledge. This is the simple explanation of the whole difficulty. 
Where common sense maintains, quite correctly, that we are in know- 
ing conscious of no discrepancy between idea and object, is in con- 
nection with the original act. Just as in thinking about anything 
I am thinking about that thing itself, and not about my thought of 
it, so in perceiving an object I am perceiving the real object, and 
not my perception of it. Common-sense dualism is an outcome not 
of the original act, but of a reflection upon that act; and if it never 
reflected, it doubtless would fail to discover the true state of the case. 
The insistence of the critic that we should stick to the original ex- 
perience is simply the insistence that we shall erect a philosophy 
on the assumption that we are not to philosophize. Common sense 
would be inarticulate if it consisted merely of first experiences; of 
course it has introduced already much complication and theory 
into its beliefs. The way to treat this is not, however, to try to 
strip away the theoretical elements, but to test them, and see whether 
they are sound. And when reflection comes, I feel certain that 
it is equally the judgment of common sense that there are two things 
involved. With a little psychological practise, after thinking 
about someone’s motives, or my own, for that matter, I easily dis- 
cover that I was thinking about them—that certain ideas were in my 
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mind. Having made this reflection, I also discover that these thoughts 
are not identical with their object, the motives themselves, just as in 
reflecting on the perception of an object, I discover that I had cer- 
tain fieeting sensations which I hesitate to identify with the permanent 
thing of the perception. And now having got so far, I imagine it 
equally certain that common sense would hold that while thinking 
about anything, the only thing actually present at first hand and 
bodily in consciousness, or experience, is the thought, and not the 
object of the thought. The other man’s motives, as original driving 
forces in his inner life, never actually were in my experience—I never 
have felt them as he did; my own motives in the same sense are not 
now, when I know them, actually in my experience; all that is there 
is the thought itself, as a reference of a certain content to an outside 
and unexperienced, but of course known, fact. So the perception is 
the reference of a sensational content to an unexperienced, but known, 
real object. Any satisfying theory must, it would seem, find a place 
for these very strong persuasions; and the dualistic theory of knowl- 
edge does, to the best of my belief, succeed in doing just this. It 
accounts both for the persuasion that there are really two things, and 
for the immediate recognition of only one. This last is due, again, to 
the fact that attention can not be directed to two places in one and 
the same act. Knowledge involves both a psychological existence as 
the bearer of its reference, and the reference itself. It is this last 
that sets the direction of attention, which can only double on itself 
by a fresh act. 

But, the critic may continue, here is a mystery. An idea, a par- 
ticular psychological existent, has the very peculiar property of 
being able to jump out of its own skin, bridge an impassible chasm, 
and somehow connect us with an unexperienced object on the other 
side; is not this calling for a good deal of philosophical credulity ? 
Now I admit the desirability of getting rid of mysteries as far as 
seems feasible. But when the mystery is something that is involved 
in the very nature of thinking, it seems to me to call rather for a more 
resolute attempt to resolve it than for its repudiation; and even if it 
can not satisfactorily be cleared up so as to leave no opaque residuum, 
I see no self-evidence for the assumption that nothing goes in this 
universe unless it is sun-clear to the philosopher. Now the assump- 
tion in question is one which it does seem to me totally impossible for 
the philosopher to escape making at some point along the line, except 
by the refusal to reflect; where this would leave his standing as a 
philosopher I do not stop to ask. Suppose he takes the position that 
in knowledge there is no transcendence whatever, no leap into the un- 
experienced. There are various ways in which the difficulty then 
might be put up to him; perhaps the simplest is in terms of memory. 
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Could you have discovered this important fact, he might be asked, 
without evidence in the form of past experiences, on which supposedly 
you have brooded and reflected? But in so far as your pronounce- 
ment is understood to base itself on the evidence, isn’t there some- 
thing which you are bound constantly to refer to, but which as an 
existence is irretrievably gone, and so incapable of entering bodily 
into your present experience which thinks it, or into any future ex- 
perience for you? 

However, though in ease of failure I reserve the right to con- 
tinue to accept the fact simply as a mystery, I do think that the 
demand that it should attempt to give some account of itself is a fair 
demand; and there is something which it seems to me can really be 
said. Professor James has, I believe, pointed out what is essen- 
tially the truth of the matter, although he does not appear to me to 
have appreciated accurately its consequences, and therefore has used 
his theory to disprove the very possibility on which I am inclined to 
think it throws light. The problem, as James puts it, is this: What, 
when we say that an idea means an object, do we mean by meaning? 
And his answer is, roughly, as follows: I think of, or mean, a cer- 
tain familiar building; what is the descriptive character of the act? 
Well, it is the passing through a series of connected experiences 
which culminate in the actual perception of the building itself. 
Meaning can be interpreted in terms of a string, or series, of transi- 
tive experiences through which anticipation is led to experienced 
realization. This often, Professor James admits, stops short of ac- 
tual realization. Sometimes we are content with the feeling that 
we could carry the process to its end; sometimes also, with our best 
endeavors, we are carried only into the vicinity of the object. But 
the essence of knowing is this, that it will get us to our goal. 

Now I believe that this really contains the gist of the matter. 
That which makes it most unsatisfactory to leave the mystery un- 
analyzed is, I think, not the question how a gulf can be bridged, but 
what we mean by bridging it, and getting to the other side. In other 
words, is this relation of the idea to something out of experience a 
fact sut generis, which we simply have to accept in its opaqueness ? 
or has it a prototype within experience itself in the stricter sense? 
The merit of Professor James’s theory is, it seems to me, that it has 
pointed out, in terms of a certain sort of psychological experience, 
the type of every case of transcendence, so that if there still remains 
a mystery, it is not a mystery connected specially with the knowledge 
of so-called independent reality. The nature of ‘‘meaning’’ is to 
be found in that concrete experience of satisfied expectation, where 
an idea, or anticipation, finds itself met by the experience which 
fulfils it. So far I find James’s theory adequate. 
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But now if this is so, what of the claim that transcendence has 
been eliminated? As I have just implied, the fact seems to me to 
be that the mystery has simply been brought within what is com- 
monly called the psychological realm, not evaded entirely. For 
what of this series to which meaning has been reduced? Is it the 
actual transitive series as a whole, from the first start of initial idea 
to final percept? Professor James inclines to talk as if this were 
what he had in mind; but it seems clear that such an interpretation 
will not do. A mere string of transitive experiences is not the an- 
ticipation of a future experience; and it is only as something has 
been anticipated, while not yet present bodily, that the peculiar 
feeling of completion can result. But the essence of anticipation is 
not the actual series, brought to an end in perception, but the series, 
usually very much syncopated, existing in imagination before the 
end is actually there. James’s theory, in other words, ought to 
change the definition of meaning from the realization of the end 
term, to its realization in imagination. Otherwise James falls into 
a dilemma. If knowledge is actual attainment, then there is no 
knowledge, or meaning, until the final percept of the building is 
reached ; but when this is reached, then, as James himself maintains, 
we no longer have ‘‘knowledge about’’ the thing we set out to ex- 
plain, but ‘‘acquaintance with,’’ an experience of perfect unity. It 
seems evident, therefore, that meaning must be the anticipation of 
fulfilment in imagination, and that consequently there must exist, 
to form the knowing experience, a synthesis of content in an ex- 
perienced unity, which includes alike the idea, the sense of present 
unfulfilment, and the reference to some future experience which, if 
attained, would be found to correspond to and complete the idea. 
But this is to admit precisely the thing which in principle is in dis- 
pute. In saying that a future experience, not yet existent, is an- 
ticipated, there is just that transcendence of the present idea that 
does the knowing which has been denied. This is evident in any 
case; but it is peculiarly evident when James admits that sometimes 
the anticipated realization is impossible, at any rate for the present, 
and that all that we are led to is the vicinity of the object. How on 
such a showing, if we really are thinking of the object itself and not 
of its suburbs, James is able to get around the notion of a gulf, and 
of a grasping in idea somehow of what lies beyond the gulf, I find 
myself totally at a loss to comprehend. 

For my own part, I have of course no difficulty here. I can, 
therefore, follow the positive part of James’s theory, as providing 
a typical experience which gives content to the notion of an idea 
meaning a reality. It is the feeling of fulfilled expectation, which 
I have often got when both the anticipation, and the thing antici- 
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pated, have been experiences of my own. By knowing a thing, I 
seem to find that I mean on analysis a vague sense of the possibility 
of this sort of experience being repeated. But now, having the type, 
I can go further. It is not the actual fulfilment, again, which con- 
stitutes the knowing experience, but rather the idea of fulfilment; 
and having the idea, I can extend its application. As James him- 
self grants, I can extend it to the case where the fulfilment is post- 
poned. Here my meaning is the same; it is only that the final test 
has not been made, and so there is still a chance of error. It is quite 
possible, even, that the postponement may be extended till the op- 
portunity is lost; I may die before fulfilment, as I doubtless shall 
die before seeing many interesting things in the world which yet 
form in the ordinary sense a part of my stock of knowledge. But 
this for James represents the limiting case; unless there is the possi- 
bility, some time and somehow, of the object of the idea coming itself 
bodily into a unity of experience with the knowing thought, and be- 
ing felt to be the very object we mean, he will not allow that knowl- 
edge has any meaning for us. But I fail to follow this. All that 
seems necessary, in order to describe a truly transcendent object, is 
to say that in thinking about such an object, or having it in mind, 
or believing that a certain character belongs to it, or meaning it, I 
add the recognition, not simply that I can not now verify it, or that 
men can not verify it in my lifetime, but that it is forever out of the 
reach of direct verification in the sense in which I can verify the 
prophecy of future experience to myself, because it is incapable of 
becoming a member in the same continuous experience series with 
the thought which knows it. When I think, or mean it, the sense 
attaching to the phrase is, that 7f I could ever arrive at the identical 
object itself, I should have the same feeling of expectation realized 
that I have in cases where the verification is humanly possible—here 
is where the notion gets its content,—but that at the same time I 
recognize that the fulfilment is, not temporarily, but forever and 
necessarily, out of reach. I see no difficulty in this; and if, aceord- 
ingly, the facts seem to require it, the notion of a reality capable of 
being recognized as beyond experience presents no greater mystery 
than the knowledge of other parts, not immediately present, of our 
own experience. To be sure, we still should have to ask what ground 
we have for asserting such realities; but that, as I say, is a further 
question. 


A. K. Rogers. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PSYCHOPHYSICAL CONTINUUM 


N a recent discussion of the relational view of consciousness’ Mr. 
Marshall takes occasion to reaffirm the familiar distinction be- 
tween the ‘‘natural order’’ and the ‘‘mental order.’’ In the nat- 
ural order he places the ‘‘stream of appreciations of the existence of 
what we in thoughtful reflection come to call objects in the outer 
world; the chair, the table, the fireplace, ete.’’ But in addition to 
this stream ‘‘there are discovered items which are felt to be of a 
different order. .. . The three items, warmth, desire, belief, may 
be taken as typical of innumerable instances of these appreciations 
of existences which... are usually grouped together as items 
within what we may call the mental order, or what is usually spoken 
of as consciousness.’’ Mr. Marshall seems to feel that there is a real 
gulf fixed between these two orders, and that the existence of this 
gulf constitutes also a barrier between the study of behavior and 
the study of consciousness. 

It occurs to me that the whole matter may be much simplified by 
recognizing the purely statistical character of the distinction and by 
noting that there is as a matter of fact not a gulf, but a gradual 
transition and continuity between the two so-called orders. It is 
true that in daily conversation and also in common psychological 
classification we emphasize the natural as opposed to the mental, the 
cognitive as over against the affective and conative. But so also do 
we distinguish between black and white, long and short, and between 
various other ends of continuous series. It seems to me that psycho- 
logical classification, and hence both psychological and epistemolog- 
ical theory, have suffered from the uncritical acceptance of purely 
practical distinctions, based on the statistical features of the ex- 
periences indicated, and that epistemology will be relieved and psy- 
chology clarified by having the points noted, even if in a rather naive 
and amateurish way, unembellished by metaphysical vocabulary. 

To begin with, the objects constituting the natural order are put 
there merely because of the universality of their occurrence. When 
one of us experiences table, fireplace, ete., and our fellows are inter- 
rogated, a universal affirmative verdict is assured,—all or nearly all 
of them report the same experience. Or on different occasions I 
myself continue to report it. At least the conditions required for 
such a verdict are rather easily satisfied,—it requires merely that the 
light be turned on, that a curtain be withdrawn, ete. But when I 
report the presence of desire, belief, emotion, etc., and interrogate 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. X., page 477. 
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my fellows, the affimative reports are likely to be fewer,—I may be 
alone in my testimony, I may receive the confirmation of a few inti- 
mate associates, or indeed a fairly large group may agree with my 
report—‘‘ Anger is now experienced.’’ But the verdict is far from 
universal, and it is furthermore difficult to arrange the conditions 
for such a verdict, if not indeed impossible. It may require a long 
course of neuro- or psycho-therapy. 

Sometimes, indeed, when a closed circle of associates is concerned, 
an emotion, a desire, ete., may be universally reported. On such 
occasions the reported experience takes its place in the natural order 
and is designated by an object-name, as The Holy Ghost, The Spirit 
of the Lord, ete. This is particularly true when the experience is 
not one of the routine sort,.but depends on some rather rare condi- 
tion or set of conditions. The fever, the plague, beauty, are other 
instances. Such experiences are given full objectivity in our table 
talk, in economics, sociology, and history. The plague ‘‘is spread- 
ing,’’ ‘‘is being combated,’’ ete. The fever ‘‘is identified,’’ ‘‘is re- 
stricted to a certain area,’’ ete. Disease entities, complexes of 
‘*pathological’’ experiences, very nicely illustrate the transition 
region between the natural and the mental orders. The reason for 
this is obvious—it is usually fairly easy to effect the conditions 
requisite for a universal or widespread report of symptoms. Med- 
ical prophylactics is mainly engaged in maintaining a set of condi- 
tions which will justify us in classifying the various diseases as ob- 
jects of the mental order. Religious zeal of a certain kind, on the 
other hand, is chiefly engaged in perpetuating or reviving conditions 
which will induce us to classify various ‘‘emotions’’ as objective 
existences in the natural order. 

Esthetic experiences again easily come to have objective charac- 
ter, because such large groups of observers report identical objects. 
Thus beauty, ugliness, sublimity, harmony, are not classified as pecu- 
liar modifications of the self, as are anger, fear, and perplexity,— 
they are properties of objects, they are assigned existence well down 
toward the ‘‘natural’’ end of the continuum of experience. Only an 
international experience suffices to convince one that the beauty of a 
given art form is not as intrinsic and fundamental as is the resist- 
ance of a solid object, or the brilliance of a pencil of homogeneous 
ether waves. 

Analytic psychology, again, in its attempt to pigeonhole those 
experiences which are mainly toward the ‘‘mental’’ end of the series, 
gives us such rubrics as feeling, belief, judgment, perception, and 
in the past has assumed the existence of certain qualitative differ- 
entia between the experiences thus named. But it should be noted 
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that every ‘‘introspective’’ attempt to formulate the ear-marks 
of the variously named experiences has resulted in failure, and in 
the conclusion that all these experiences merge into each other, that, 
in fact, in Mr. Marshall’s words, consciousness is ‘‘a complex of 
diverse emphases within a whole psychic pulse’’ and that ‘‘in so 
far as these emphases display observable characteristics, the aver- 
age man gives them special names, e. g., ‘thoughts,’ ‘desires,’ ‘be- 
lievings,’ ‘emotions,’ ‘sensations,’ ete.’’ 

As a matter of fact the observable characteristics, so far as used 
in psychological classification, are chiefly statistical. Thus I am 
said to ‘‘perceive’’ an object, a difference, a relation, etc., when 
the greater part of the total distribution of observers or observa- 
tions make a similar report. I am said to make a ‘‘judgment”’ of 
difference when the verdicts, either of other observers or of my own 
repeated reports, are frequently contradictory. Sometimes, to be 
sure, another factor is considered, viz., the degree of confidence of 
the report, that is, the briskness of formulation, the speed with 
which the object or situation develops, and the clearness or in- 
tensity which it finally displays. Thus when a visual object de- 
velops quickly and in an orderly way and when motor adjustments, 
in the form of handling, naming, ete., develop in a definite and 
standardized form, I say I perceive an object, but this is chiefly on 
the basis of the fact that in the long run I have found that this sort 
of an object or situation is one which will be universally reported. 
But if the object develops slowly or irregularly or if the handling 
or naming reactions are uncertain or uncoordinated or novel, I am 
likely to say ‘‘I feel it’’ to be such and such an object, I judge, I 
believe it, ete. 

Thus in laboratory experiments on the differential threshold, 
various degrees of confidence are likely to be reported in some such 
way as the following: 

(A) If the difference is exceedingly small, so small that its di- 
rection is not evident, though its existence is suggested, the ob- 
server is likely to report that he feels a difference. 

(B) If the difference is increased somewhat, not only will the 
existence of a difference be reported, but its direction will also be 
asserted, though the observer reports the direction not to be abso- 
lutely constant, but to vary from moment to moment. He will then 
be said to be judging the difference. 

(C) Inerease the difference still more and the observer will re- 
port a difference which continues to have the same direction through 
successive trials or inspections. He then holds a belief with respect 
to the difference, a belief, be it noted, which may not accord with 
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the objective conditions? because of the presence of certain constant 
errors or motives to illusion. 

(D) A larger difference still will be said to be perceived, since 
it is not only clear, but its direction is consistently reported and 
coincides with the consensus of other estimates or verdicts or with 
those estimates which are so universal that they have been stand- 
ardized as objective. 

Now if requested, the observer can easily indicate the various 
types of report by the four degrees of confidence, D, C, B, and A, 
and more degrees than this he will hardly find possible. Further- 
more, his various percentages of correctness will be found to be about 
60, 70, 80, and 95. Or if different observers are used and their 
reports compared, similar differences will be found in the vari- 
ability of their reports. In other words, here we have, in the case 
of the same general situation, four distinguishable types of report, 
which we name, respectively, feeling, judgment, belief, and percep- 
tion. They are distinguished from each other only by the uni- 
versality of their verdicts. In the same way, we never say that an 
observer judges the sun to be rising, or feels or believes it to be 
rising, unless he is reporting under circumstances which would pro- 
duce varying reports from different observers or from the same ob- 
server in different trials. So also, one perceives that water extin- 
quishes fire, believes that honesty is the best policy, judges that the 
defendant is guilty, and feels that a given blue is more agreeable 
than a given green. 

It is not uninteresting to note that there is a larger gap, from 
the point of view of percentage of correctness, between the A and 
the B judgments than between the other degrees of confidence. 
This reflects the sharp distinction which we have made in practical 
life between the natural and the mental order, between perception 
and belief. 

It should be noted that there are here only two factors which 
have qualities; one is the object, the other is the organism. There 
is no need for sensation or for consciousness which is other than, 
inside of, or in addition to, the object-organism complex. 

It may be asserted that in addition to these purely statistical dif- 
ferences between these various types of experience, there are other 
differences of a purely qualitative sort. Thus it is often said that 
the feelings have a peculiar warmth, intimacy, and personal char- 
acter, which perceptions do not have; that they are felt as modifica- 

2 By objective conditions we mean, of course, only the reports of observers 
who have fuller means of examination and comparison, the consensus of all other 


estimates. By ‘‘the stimulus’’ is meant only the object as known in some other 
way, by some other person, or on some other occasion. 
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tions of the self rather than as qualities of objects, etc. It should 
be observed in the first place that such statements, if they are in- 
tended as universal propositions, are false. The Holy Ghost is felt 
to be, not a personal modification of the self, but a real entity abroad 
in the land, in the same land where stalks the Panic, the White 
Plague, the Measles, the Cold Weather, and where are found the 
melody, the difference tones, the stars, and the apple blossoms. 

In the second place, this personal and private characterization of 
the affective, relational, and conative experiences is but an obscure 
way of pointing out their statistical limitations, their relative lack 
of clearness and persistence, and the unfamiliar and unanticipated 
nature of the adjustments to them. Experiences, to be sure, display 
many points of difference, afford various categories of predication, 
but along with the differences I have pointed out they are thor- 
oughly ‘‘natural’’ differences and should all be treated in the same 
objective way. A desire differs in many details from a joy, and in 
still further ways from a color. But so does my fountain pen 
differ in many ways from a whiff of smoke, an itch, an oyster, a 
glass of lemonade. The Holy Ghost Experience, for example, is 
more like an odor, or a melody, or an itch, than it is like jealousy 
or hatred. 

Diverse as are the ways in which experiences differ, various as are 
the relations which experience affords, they are all equally natural 
and equally mental. They are all, in other words, psychophysical ; 
psychical in so far as they are indefinite and rare, physical in so 
far as they are definite and common. And it is highly probable 
that their definiteness is largely a function of. the frequency with 
which they are met. 

The physical world, with which the physical sciences deal, and 
for which are developed the various shorthand symbols by which 
we designate the objects as independent of experience, consists of 
those experiences which are statistically common. The independence 
of these objects, their stubbornness, their resistance, their objectivity 
and naturalness, these all are not unique characteristics which suf- 
fice to split experience in two, they are merely various and interest- 
ing ways of stating the same statistical fact. The dependence, the 
subjectivity, the personal character of other experiences, the so- 
called mental order, are merely literary terms which express their 
statistical limitations and their consequent vagueness and complex 
conditions of appearance. The intermediate zone, comprising those 
experiences with only average statistical possibilities—the diseases, 
the communistic sentiments, the fervent local emotions, the qualities 
afforded by the proprioceptors, such experiences as panic, ague, 
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beauty, warmth, ete.—have been strangely neglected by our classi- 
fiers. 

It may seem strange that in the case of the objects at the one end 
of the curve of distribution we have failed to develop conceptual 
names, such as are used in the physical sciences to connote the oc- 
currence or possibility of general statistical experience. But there 
should be no difficulty in seeing why this is true. The same tend- 
ency is to be seen even among those experiences which we have 
come to call natural objects. When only one or two catastrophes of 
a given kind occur in history or in life we need no general concept 
such as electricity, etc., by which to refer to them. Each receives 
its Christian name, such as the Burning Bush, the Star of Bethle- 
hem, the Aurora Borealis. But when such experiences assume larger 
statistical proportions, and resemblances are detected, physical 
sciences develop generic symbols for their reference, and these sym- 
bols become, in proportion to their statistical necessities, the eternal 
verities of reality as distinguished from appearance. In the same 
way the early apostles, impressed by the locally common experience 
of certain religious ecstasy, conceptualized its various occurrences, 
and the Holy Ghost was born. But for the failure of adequate 
statistical verification this object would have taken its place along 
with electricity and the ether as an eternal verity. 

When a majority of properly equipped astronomers report the 
appearance of a new sun-spot, no problem is afforded the psycholo- 
gist thereby.. The phenomenon is felt to belong to the physical 
sciences. But when only one astronomer reports the celestial nov- 
elty, and his fellow observers, under the same general conditions, 
make no such report, the psychologist is at once interested. The 
event has taken its place in the mental order, rather than in the 
natural order. 

In this sense, and in this sense alone, psychology may properly 
be defined as the science of behavior,—it is the science of the be- 
havior of statistically variable experience. The symptoms of a 
disease, the manifestations of an emotion, and the relational features 
of various other experiences, these correspond to the properties or 
qualities of objects. All sciences are studies of behavior. The sub- 
ject-matter is determined by the statistical facts alone. 

There remains, perhaps, in some mind, the old riddle presented 
by physiological psychology. The neurologist and brain anatomist 
point out that those experiences which we call sensory depend on 
the peripheral stimulation of certain of the nerves of an organism; 
that the cognitive processes depend on the elaboration of these 
nervous processes hy their fusion with synchronous processes from 
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other nerves and by the habits imposed upon brain centers by virtue 
of previous activity. He finds special cortical areas involved when 
we have those experiences which we place in the natural order,— 
the sensory qualities, the objects, ete. The so-called affective, rela- 
tional, and conative experiences he says are not found to depend on 
such specialized centers; they arise in some way from the inter- 
relation of these various mechanisms and their correlated motor 
paths of egress. They are generated, not by physical stimuli, di- 
rectly, but they reflect merely the condition of the organism at the 
time—the amount of energy at its disposal, the facilitating or in- 
hibiting relations of neural tendencies, the metabolism of the tissues, 
the liveliness of the nervous impulse, general tonus, ete. Hence 
they have no reference to the natural order, these inner mental ex- 
periences ; they are subjective and thoroughly illusory if taken to be 
items in a real world. Pleasures, beliefs, emotions, relations, are 
tertiary qualities and to be sharply distinguished from the objects 
of cognition. 

Similarly with the secondary qualities, such as color, taste, 
warmth, etc. He reports no trace of color or taste or heat in the 
impulses that travel inward from the periphery, whether in the 
intermedia or in the nerves themselves. These qualities, he tells us, 
are secondary and reveal not the properties of the natural world, 
but the way in which the objects of that world affect certain sorts 
of protoplasm in the cortex. The primary qualities of resistance 
and extension, and perhaps of change and duration, are the sole ex- 
‘ periences which reveal reality. The real world he says is not beau- 
tiful, nor is it angry, nor is it even colored or fragrant. These 
are purely mental qualities which psychology may study since the 
other sciences are busy with more important matters. 

To such a person, be he neurologist, metaphysician, or what not, 
there is only this to say. The reason he can not see the color in my 
optic nerve is that he is looking at it flatwise. If he could only look 
through it endwise as I do he would see objects that are just as col- 
ored as they are ponderable when observed through the nerves of 
his tendons and muscles and joints. Of course he can not see the 
colored object if he persists in looking at my gray matter. If he 
would look at the object the chances are 1,000 to 1 that he would 
report a color experience. The chances are 10 to 1 that he would 
also report a beauty experience. The difference in the chances is 
what justifies me in calling the one more mental than the other. If 
he will reach out his hand, the chances are 1,000,000 to 1 that he 
will report an experience of resistance. That is why I call re- 
sistance a physical fact. The chances are about even that he would 
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like to use the object for some purpose or other, and this low prob- 
ability is what I mean by saying that desire is a very subjective and 
highly mental experience. 

The air waves which strike my tympanum our physiologist care- 
fully scrutinizes. He reports that he sees no noise there, nor even 
in the temporal lobe of my brain, which, when removed, condemns 
me to a noiseless experience. Certainly not, for noise can not be 
seen. If he will put his ear where mine is the chances are 1,000 to 
1 that he will report a noisy experience, 10 to 1 that he would call it 
disagreeable, 2 to 1 that he would try to avoid it. 

It is of course easy to be wrong in a case of this kind. It will 
generally be assumed, no doubt, that judgments are not distinguished 
from perceptions because of their statistical differentia, but rather 
that the relative frequencies of the two types of experience follow 
from certain more essentially qualitative differences. This is just 
the proposition I am denying. What I mean to say is just that the 
statistical differences are the sole criteria of classification. As soon 
as an experience hitherto called a judgment becomes a common 
judgment it is at once called a perception, and this with no change 
whatever in its qualitative characteristics. 

The fact that objects display certain relations and interrelations 
which do not characterize such experiences as emotion or desire is 
on a level with the fact that some objects are organic, others not, 
some objects positively charged, others not. Many experiences of 
the natural order, such as odors, sounds, do not possess the property 
of extension and do not easily fall under relations of distance and 
direction, yet these experiences are not classed as modifications of 
the self,—they are almost as completely objectified as the visual and 
tactual experiences. That they are not quite so fully objectified is 
due solely to their greater statistical variability. 

Cortical changes, the dance of molecules in the brain, may be 
requisite for all kinds of experience. Some of these changes are 
visible, some audible or tangible or enjoyable or desirable or com- 
parable, ete., to the organism in which the changes take place. But 
what does it signify if the neurologist discovers that visible ex- 
periences of color, for me, are accompanied by visible experiences 
of dancing cortical molecules in my occipital lobe, for him? Or 
that when I am getting auditory experiences he may be getting tac- 
tual experiences from the string he has glued to my tympanum. All 
that this means is that when one organism has certain experiences, 
another organism, in rather different circumstances, always gets 
certain other experiences. Such correlations of experience are 
common. My failure involves your self complacency, my joy is cor- 
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related with your jealousy, etc. Experience is full of correlations 
and it is the business of the various sciences to discover them and 
to record them. Once this is completely done, there is nothing else 
to do but sit down and take experiences as they come. But the 
correlation of what we call a mental fact with what we call a phys- 
ical fact is no more mysterious than, and is the same in kind as, any 
correlation between two physical or between two mental facts. 

Each experience will be found to require varied attendant ex- 
periences, or what we call conditions. Some of these conditions 
will be found common to all organisms, and the correlated ex- 
periences, with high statistical frequency, will form the ‘‘natural”’ 
order, and will be studied by the physical sciences. Other ex- 
periences will be found to depend on sets of conditions, attendant 
experiential complexes, which occur much less often, less easily, but 
may sometimes be found frequent in certain special groups or locali- 
ties. These we will call affective, epidemic, social experiences. 
Sociology, medicine, esthetics, and ethics will study them. Many 
experiences will be found to depend on fine adjustments and close 
connections of attendant circumstances. These will occur still less 
commonly and will constitute the general subject-matter of psy- 
chology. 

But there will be throughout no gulf between psychical and 
physical, between the natural and the mental orders. It is as mean- 
ingless to ask, ‘‘Does consciousness exist?’’ as it is to ask, ‘‘ Does 
nothing exist but consciousness?’’ It is quite unnecessary to in- 
sist on giving up either one end of the experience continuum or 
the other end. It is equally unnecessary to talk about the two ex- 
tremes as if they were fundamentally and qualitatively different 
sorts of being, displaying a mysterious and inexplicable dualism or 
parallelism or interaction or identity or what not. All experiences 
take their place in the surface of frequency and the differences be- 
tween them are not a matter for mystical rumination, but for such 
attempts at correlation as those in which the empirical sciences are 


engaged. H. L. Houuineworts. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Psychological Researches of James McKeen Cattell. A Review by 
Some of his Pupils. New York: The Science Press. 1914. Pp. 101. 
The purpose of this little volume is indicated in its foreword: “The 

pupils of Profesor James McKeen Cattell, wishing to recognize in some 

public way his completion of twenty-five years of service as professor of 
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psychology, have decided to attempt a review, in brief compass, of his work 
in psychology, with some notice also of recent developments in several 
lines in which he has been a pioneer... it is hoped that this volume 
may bear witness, in a modest way, to the high esteem and sincere affec- 
tion in which Professor Cattell is held by the many whom he has trained 
and guided in the study of psychology.” 

The work contains six reviews, each of a different phase of Professor 
Cattell’s work, as follows: 

Professor Cattell’s Work on Reaction Time, by V. A. C. Henmon; 
Professor Cattell’s Studies in Reading and Perception, by Walter F. 
Dearborn; Professor Cattell’s Relation to the Association Method, by F. 
Lyman Wells; Professor Cattell’s Psychophysical Contributions, by R. S. 
Woodworth; Professor Cattell’s Studies by the Method of Relative Posi- 
tion, by H. L. Hollingworth; Professor Cattell’s Relation to the Study of 
Individual Differences, by E. L. Thorndike. 

Each reviewer points out fully the value possessed by Cattell’s re- 
searches, by virtue both of the results reached by Cattell himself and of 
the further studies by which his work has been followed and, presumably, 
inspired. A good deal of attention is given also to historical setting. 
This is especially true of the review by Henmon, which traces the history 
of work in reaction time from the earliest times to the present, and consti- 
tutes one third of the volume. 

Henmon concludes his review with the statement, which can not be 
questioned, that “the two most prominent contributors to the literature of 
reaction time have been Professors Wundt and Cattell.” As regards the 
specific problems which Cattell investigated, Henmon gives the following 
enumeration: “ His experiments furnished new and valuable data on the 
inertia of sense organs, rapidity of conduction to and from cerebral cen- 
ters, the influence of the quality and intensity of stimuli, mode of reaction, 
the significance of the time interval between the signal and the stimulus, 
the effect of varying degrees of concentration in the fore period, the effects 
of practise and fatigue, and an analysis of the times of cognition, discrimi- 
nation, choice, association, and judgment. This enumeration makes it 
evident that Cattell’s research ranges over practically the whole of this 
field of experimental work and that no other investigation of the time- 
relations of mental phenomena is comparable with it.” 

In all this work, Cattell’s major interest was not in the detailed intro- 
spective analysis of the processes involved, but rather in the psycho- 
physical determination of the time taken up by the mental operations in 
which one is constantly engaged. 

In the review by Dearborn of Cattell’s researches on perception and 
reading, we meet with a description of Cattell’s tachistoscopic experiments. 
These bore upon the number of objects which can be simultaneously con- 
sidered. They showed that “on an average, consciousness can at one 
time grasp four numbers, three to four letters, two words, or a sentence 
composed of four words.” Another problem, of which Cattell was a 
pioneer investigator, was that of the relative legibility of the letters of the 
alphabet and of printing types. Cattell also published measurements of 
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the time required to read aloud letters and words, and to name colors and 
pictures, and, further, determined the time that light reflected from a word 
or letter must act upon the retina in order to be distinguished. This time 
was found to be slightly shorter for words than for letters, an observation 
which had important bearings for the pedagogy of reading. 

Cattell’s studies in association consist of two papers published in Mind, 
one in 1887 and the other in 1899. The first deals mainly with the time 
taken up by controlled and partially controlled associations. The second 
deals with the subject of free association. The most striking fact about 
this work, perhaps, is that it gives the frequency of the commonest re- 
sponses for each of 20 words, as found in the responses of nearly 500 sub- 
jects, and the frequency for two words of all the responses obtained. 
Thus, in a rudimentary way, it anticipates the Kent-Rosanoff frequency 
table, the highest development the association experiment has yet attained. 

In the field of psychophysics, Cattell’s main contribution was a work 
with Fullerton, “On the Perception of Small Differences.” His results 
led him to propose the substitution of a square root law in place of 
Weber’s law. This proposal has never met with much favor, but Wood- 
worth thinks the square root law may hold in certain cases. In the only 
original contribution contained in the volume under review, Woodworth 
proposes a very interesting theory according to which both Weber’s law and 
the square root law may be regarded as limiting cases. 

In the review of Cattell’s studies by the method of relative position 
(order of merit method) Hollingworth describes fully the method as it was 
first applied by Cattell in 1902 in his study of “The Time of Perception 
as a Measure of Differences in Intensity.” This is followed by extracts 
from Cattell’s well-known recent works on American men of science, and 
2. brief account of the more recent applications of the method of relative 
position. 

Thorndike’s discussion of Cattell’s relation to the study of individual 
differences makes further interesting comments upon Cattell’s work on 
American men of science. “Some of you,” he writes, “have doubtless 
often regretted that Professor Cattell has devoted himself within recent 
years so exclusively to the topic of individual differences to the relative 
neglect of investigations concerning the time of mental operations, the 
psychophysic law, fatigue, memory and association, in which fields he has 
shown such mastery. I can not join in this regret. From the point of view 
of public welfare, a community’s scientific experts are its most valuable 
property. ... If it is worth while to find out what training a future 
plumber needs to make a competent plumber and voter it is ten-thousand 
fold worth while to find out what training and facilities the future leader 
in science needs to make him do his best as an investigator and expert 
adviser of governments.” 

The general features of Cattell’s work are perhaps best emphasized by 
Woodworth, who refers to his “catholic temper towards all varieties of 
psychological interest and at the same time his personal predilection for 
the more positive sides of the subject, for the study of behavior or conduct, 
for the use of objective and especially quantitative methods.” Along with 
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his predilection for quantitative methods, has gone a keenly critical atti- 
tude towards quantitative results. 

“ All pupils of Professor Cattell will bear witness of his attention to 
this matter of the probable error. How often have we presented our experi- 
mental results in seminar and drawn conclusions which seemed to us to be 
indicated, only to have our attention called to the probable error of our 
averages, and to be sent back to our experiments to gather more data or 
more accurate data. The experience was often disheartening at the time, 
but the outcome has been a high standard of reliability in the work issu- 
ing from the laboratory. If there has been in recent years a general im- 
provement in this respect throughout the field of psychological investiga- 
tion, I can not doubt that it is traceable, in part, to the influence of Pro- 
fessor Cattell, exerted through his writings and through his pupils, some 
of whom have taken an active part in the progress of quantitative 


psychology.” Hersert Wooprow. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


Philosophy: What Is It? F. B. Jevons. Cambridge: University Press. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1914. Pp. ii + 167. 

This book is the result of a demand on the part of a group of laymen 
for some insight into the meaning of philosophy. It comprises five lectures 
delivered before a branch of the Workers’ Educational Association. The 
avoidance of technical terms, the general simplicity of expression, the fre- 
quent summaries and the smoothness of the transitions in the argument 
are all that could be desired in a work of this nature. Although it is 
maintained that the main purport of the lectures is to present the ques- 
tion with which philosophy is concerned, we find as we proceed that the 
implication of the question involves an answer which amounts to a point 
of view. But perhaps such a step is unavoidable unless one stops with the 
formulation of the question. 

Philosophy, it is maintained, is the attempt to answer the question: 
What is the meaning of life, of experience as a whole? It is then asserted 
that this query involves the assumption that life has a meaning, is a 
whole. Now since we shall discover that the final conclusion concerning 
the answer to the query of philosophy has its grounds in the conviction 
thus advanced, it appears that this procedure involves a begging of thé 
question. Would not the problem be more satisfactorily posed in the form: 
Has life, my life, your life, a meaning; is it a whole? Or in what sense, 
if any, is experience to be conceived as a whole? 

But let us return to the argument. After a chapter on the relation of 
science and philosophy, the theories of materialism and idealism are exam- 
ined with regard to their adequacy to supply a satisfactory answer to this 
question concerning the meaning of life. Both materialism and idealism 
are rejected, since they prove to be merely abstractions. They explain only 
certain aspects or elements of experience, not the whole, not life in the 
concrete. Further, materialism involves determinism; idealism leads to 
skepticism. Since we have experience of choosing between alternatives, 
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determinism must be invalid. What, then, is the error of materialism 
which permits it to involve this violation of the facts? It igs held that 
since materialism is an abstraction its implication of determinism may be 
discarded without further consideration. It is interesting to pause a 
moment at this point and examine the logic of this position, since it is a 
type of argument not infrequent in present-day discussions. Just what is 
the train of reasoning which allows materialism to be a valid conception 
while it seems to involve determinism, and since materialism is also an ab- 
straction determinism may not be logically tenable? Granted that matter 
is only one aspect or domain of experience, if indeterminism viclates the 
implications of that domain, then here is a problem to be solved or the 
definition of the logical situation must be altered. If materialism thus 
conceived is a valid theory, then despite its character of an abstraction 
it can not involve a contradiction. To return to the discussion of the book, 
it is concluded that materialism and idealism are comparable to two sides 
of a curve; each involves the other. Also time, space, and matter are 
abstractions. 

But our experience is an experience of activity, it is a process; there- 
fore, it can not be a whole. Now the original inquiry as to the meaning of 
life involved the assumption that life is a whole. How is a reconciliation 
of these two positions to be effected? There is necessitated the additional 
supposition of a perfect Personality. And now it turns out that that 
assumption requires a previous supposition, the supposition of the existence 
of a perfect Personality, and the belief that “ in Him we live and move and 
have our being.” This final conclusion in the opinion of the reviewer is 
nothing more nor less than a form of the ontological argument. The idea 
or ideal of a whole, or of a meaning was the original starting-point; our 
individual experience does not embody that ideal, therefore the actuality, 
the perfect whole must be a transcendent experience. 

Savitta ALice ELKus. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. October-No- 
vember, 1915. A Psychological Analysis of Stuttering (pp. 225-235): 
Watter B. Swirt. The paper carries the analysis of stutter phenomena 
deeper than the author’s earlier work in which he located the trouble in the 
nervous system beyond the lower sensory areas of the sensorium and also 
above the lower motor areas on the motor side. The work may be divided 
into four sections: (1) Orientation tests on stutterers, (2) Orientation tests 
on normal individuals, (3) The research, its object and methods, (4) Final 
detailed results. By orientation is meant a vague try-out to see where the 
problem lies. The tests for orientation consisted in requiring patients to 
answer two questions: “ Where do you live?” “Say after me, ‘The dog 
ran across the street.’” The presence of stuttering in relation to the 
presence or absence of the mental imagery was noted. Ten of the twenty 
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stutterers did not visualize their home, but most of the normal subjects 
visualized clearly before and during speech. The research was conducted 
on broader lines with further and more exhaustive investigation in which 
many questions were answered and introspections noted. The conclusions 
are: “ Psychoanalysis reveals stuttering as some vague trouble in the per- 
sonality. Psychological analysis shows stuttering is an absent or weak 
visualization at the time of speech. This concept of stuttering as faulty 
visualization may be called Visual Center Asthenia. This lack of weak- 
ness in visualization accounts for all the numerous phenomena of stutter- 
ing in severe, medium, or mild cases. A new treatment is indicated.” 
The Origin of Supernatural Explanations (pp. 236-240): Tom A. WIL- 
LiaMs. “The demand for superstitious explanations depends upon psycho- 
physiological tendencies of the human organism, the root of which is com- 
prised in the affect which we call craving. Craving, a sign of physiolog- 
ical need, is a sensory phenomenon of which one may or may not be aware. 
Reference to the supernatural is favored by traditional cosmogony, and, 
because of certain psychological features of the individual himself, there is 
a tendency towards supernatural explanations of the introspective observa- 
tions.” Data Concerning Delusions of Personality, with Note on the Asso- 
ciation of Bright’s Disease and Unpleasant Delusions (pp. 241-262): E. E. 
SoutHarD. Delusions of a personal (autopsychic) nature are considered. 
After examining 1,000 unselected cases in the autopsied series of the 
Danvers State Hospital, it was found that 306 cases had little or no gross 
brain disease. Of these 106 had autopsychic delusions and of these 106, 50 
cases had delusions of no other sort; 28 of the 50 had been improperly 
classified. “The residue of 22 divides itself into two groups of normal- 
looking brain cases having autopsychic delusions and these only are cases 
which may be termed ‘ pleasant’ and ‘unpleasant’ groups.” The problems 
of the pleasant delusion group were (1) problem of a group of senile psy- 
choses with grandiose delusions and frontal lobe atrophy, (2) problem of 
felt passivity under divine influence (3) problem of phthisical euphoria. 
Most of the cases in the “ unpleasant” group are cases with severe renal 
disease. “ Whether the unpleasant emotional tone in these cases of delusion 
formation is in any sense nephrogenic and whether particular types of renal 
disease have to do with unpleasant emotion, must remain doubtful.” Sixth 
Meeting of the American Psychopathological Association. Reviews: Carl 
E. Seashore, Psychology in Daily Life: L. T. Trotanp. Knight Dunlap, 
An Outline of Psychobiology: G. V. N. Dearsorn. H. Miinsterberg, Psy- 
chology, General and Applied: R. M. Euiott. 


Dodge, Raymond, and Benedict, Francis G. Psychological Effects of 
Alcohol: An Experimental Investigation of the Effects of Moderate 
Doses of Ethyl Alcohol on a Related Group of Neuro-Muscular Proc- 
esses in Man. Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. 1915. Pp. 281. 


Guyer, Michael F. Being Well-Born. Childhood and Youth Series, 
edited by M. V. O’Shea. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1915. 
Pp. 374. $1.00. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on Monday, February 
7, 1916, Dr. H. Wildon Carr, president, in the chair. Miss Hilda D. 
Oakely read a paper entitled, “On the Relation of the Theoretic to the 
Practical Activity.” The satisfaction sought in philosophy is, she said, 
a theoretic satisfaction, and the question arises whether practise in sub- 
mitting to be philosophized upon has not already capitulated to theory, and 
in becoming rationalized been so mutilated as to lose its essential nature. 
In order to approach the question of the original truth of practical activ- 
ity, the endeavor must, she urged, be made to estimate the experience as 
it is prior to the stage of abstraction which generally characterizes philos- 
ophies of practise. We abstract in the process of living not less than in 
the process of knowing; except in rare experiences the will is not fully 
informed with thought, because both thought and will are weakened. In 
reality, action and thought are aspects of one and the same process, as 
thought and extension were conceived by Spinoza to be aspects of one sub- 
stance. All real experience, whether theoretic or practical, is character- 
ized by the quality of creativeness, and this implies the increase of value, 
value being that which is primary object of knowledge to the rational and 
personal consciousness. The ideal value which seems to be revealed to the 
knowing consciousness as eternal is nevertheless there as aspect of the 
creating movement of that spiritual reality which works through persons. 
And, on the other hand, every moment of that increase of energy which is 
the creation of the practical movement is a revelation to the doer, who 
may be said to be working with forces, the tendency, direction, and power 
of which are beyond his comprehension. It is not only that no conscious- 
ness in our experience can be only theoretic or only practical, but also 
that no real work of consciousness can be the one without the other. Con- 
. sciousness in personal experience does not fully work except in a process 
which is both theoretic and practical, or in reality something prior in 
nature to the abstract experience of which these distinctions are char- 
acteristic. To the understanding of this reality we are more likely to ap- 
proach if we take human history as our point of departure than if we take 
conclusions based on the study of life, or of consciousness, as one amongst 
the special sciences. History, however, must be taken not in the form to 
which it is reduced by the scientific intelligence, when for special purposes 
of knowledge it is subjected to the methods of science, but history prior to 
this abstraction, as the process of that practical spirit of which we have in 
our own consciousness a more direct kind of knowledge than in any other 
subject-matter. For we never experience life which is not history, and 
when in the grasp of history we realize it is truer to say that life follows 
because the forces working through history required this field of experi- 
ence for their expression, than that out of life, when it had reached a 
certain degree of complexity, history arose or evolved. 











